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“The swing’s the thing,” says 
Ernest Jones. “Get that right 
and you can forget everything 
else.” 


SWINGING INTO GOLF 


By Ernest Jones and Innis Brown 


150 Pages, 514 x 8, Illustrated, $2.00 


This book explains the simplified method 
by which Ernest Jones has taught better 
golf to thousands and shows how it em- 
ploys a single simple principle for produc- 
ing a free, natural swing, instead of sur- 
rounding the golfer with numerous do’s and 
don’t’s on various parts of the stroke. How 
to apply this positive approach, and how 
other elements of better playing follow 
naturally in its wake is explained in detail, 
in text and diagram, in this book. 


modern angler and hunter 
practice his sport? : 
What equipment is actually 


and use it? 
How and where will you find 
Activity in these sports through- 
out the year? 





Raymond R. Camp, conductor of the 
“N. Y. Times” column, ‘Wood, Field 
and Stream,” and of the radio 
program, “Angler and Hunter,” 
tells you in 


ALL SEASONS AFIELD 
WITH ROD AND GUN 


352 Pages, Illustrated, $3.50 


This book deals with the various methods, 
practices and equipment vital to the suc- 
cessful taking of the many fresh water and 
salt water game fish and the large and small 
game animals of the Eastern United States 
and Canada. A good handbook, filled with 
practical facts on methods, equipment, time 
and place to follow these sports, sporting 
tackle and ethics, arms and ammunition, 
etc., and containing interesting stories of 
hunting and fishing. 
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All books sent postpaid upon receipt of 
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WITCHELL-SHEILL 


“SPOT-BILT”’ 
Baseball Shoes 


$2.50 = $3.50 = $4.50 
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Hanna and Louisville Slugger Bats 
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WALTHOUR & HoopD Co. 


Sporting Goods 


PRYOR STREET AT AUBURN AVE. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






























Landmarks of 

Southern Friendliness 

You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 

conveniently on all principal highways 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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“Flowers That Bloom in the Spring’ 


PRING football practice has be- 

come a tradition at most schools. 

Although it is regarded in some 
localities as an overemphasis on a 
fall sport, most schools throughout 
the land today feel that spring prac- 
tice is a necessary evil, if it may be 
regarded as such, in order that the 
various possibilities and qualities of 
individuals trying out for the varsity 
team be discovered. 

Here at the University of Florida. 
schedules are drawn to open the fall 
season with a major opponent and 
the few weeks of pre-season training 
are insufficient for a coach to get 
the squad well trained and for him 
to know the best abilities of the in- 
dividuals. This past fall, Florida 
opened the season with Mississippi 
State, champions of the Orange Bowl, 
on September 28, and I honestly be- 
lieve that I did not have a good 
knowledge of the ability of our per- 
sonnel nor were they trained suffi- 
ciently to enter that game. Many 
other schools throughout the country 
open their schedules with major op- 
ponents and I feel that without spring 
practice a great many boys might 
be overlooked in such rapid train- 
ing as is necessary for a major op- 
ponent. 

I remember very well when the 
idea of spring practice was developed, 
and I think that every coach appre- 
ciates the opportunity he has to work 
with new material when the pressure 
of game preparation is off. Every 
coach has a number of untried in- 
dividuals on his squad, ambitious 
boys with ability and courage, but 
perhaps lacking in playing experi- 
ence, most of whom can be listed as 
miscellaneous. During spring prac- 
tice, these new additions to our squad 
can be given a thorough trial, a lot 
of good instruction, and individual 
attention. The result of this is to 
assure Florida more first string foot- 
ball players. 

Every coach in college ranks today 
has to develop his material along the 
lines that he feels will meet the needs 
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of the squad. Unlike the professional 
sport, if he needs a tackle or an end 
or punter in the fall, he can’t go out 
and buy them when the need arises. 
They must be bona fide students with 
a year of successful scholastic work 
and residence at the _ institution: 
hence, the college coach has to find 
out during spring training the per- 
sonnel upon which he is going to 
have to depend in the fall. 

The qualities or abilities of a boy 
can be materially aided and devel- 
oped by a spring training program 
that need in no way interfere with 
his scholastic work. I think that most 
every-boy plays football for the fun 
he gets out of it, and I know that 
I enjoyed the game when I played. 
I would not expect a boy to play the 
game unles he himself enjoyed it. I 
feel that it is our duty as coaches to 
plan our work and design our drills 
to make them less of a drudgery and 
more an interest holding and develop- 
ment program, with the thought in 


mind of developing the individual 
toward his best possibilities. Foot- 
ball can be taught in an interesting 
way and drills can be provided 
whereby a lot of the drudgery can 
be avoided and at the same time a 
boy develop himself physically and 
in a football way without injury to 
his body and without any scholastic 
handicap. 

Every coach has experienced the 
fact that many of his freshman pros- 
pects of the previous fall, when they 
report in the spring, have grown up 
physically. They have acquired more 
speed, they have acquired more in- 
terest for the game, and they have 
developed in a great many ways over 
their previous playing as a freshman. 
When we call the boys out in the 
spring with the thought in mind that 
we must allocate our personnel to 
meet the needs of the squad, we are 
faced with the problem of training 
certain individuals to perhaps play a 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Technique of Tennis 


T IS my opinion, after observing 
Southern tennis for the last eight 
years, that in this section all too 
little attention is paid in our high 
schools and colleges to those neces- 
sities of a sound tennis game so vital 
to the development of our players. 

Players, except in some few in- 
stances, are allowed to pursue their 
own way in the development of their 
games and, while individualism in 
tennis is to be desired, there are cer- 
tain essentials that must be mastered, 
without which no one can hope to 
become the finished player. 

These essentials should be. mas- 
tered as early in the tennis life of a 
player as is possible. In high school 
the player should be given a sound 
knowledge of stroke mechanics, yet 
in the South it is the exception far 
more than the rule that sees a player 
of high school age with even the 
knowledge of what constitutes sound 
stroke equipment. It is not always 
the fault of the player, although he 
should take it upon himself to obtain 
this knowledge if he is serious about 
the development of his game. Very 
few high schools have experienced 
tennis men as instructors and the 
chances to observe outstanding play- 
ers are scarce in most sections of the 
South except in a few of the larger 
cities. Tennis clinics, both for the 
players and coaches, have done much 
to impart this knowledge and raise 
the standard of play in our section, 
as has the Junior Development Pro- 
gram of the Southern Lawn Tennis 
Association. However, much remains 
to be done. 

College coaches in the South are 
continually receiving players who, 
while having attained a commendable 
degree of skill at the game, have 
built their game on a foundation so 
insecure that the college coach has 
either his choice of breaking down 
and rebuilding the player’s game on 
a sounder basis, a long job at best, 
or letting the player continue on his 
way and hoping that he will get by, 
at least while at the school. 

It almost goes without saying that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the latter instance is the one followed. 
Thus. the habits of even the fairly 


By BILL LUFLER 


Tennis Coach, Presbyterian College 


accomplished college player become 
so firmly rooted during his college 
play that future development is most 
doubtful. 

It is with these facts in mind that 
I write briefly of that vital phase of 
the game, “groundstrokes.” Here is 
the very backbone of a sound tennis 
game; to master the essentials of the 
groundstrokes is a guarantee of future 
development. 

Groundstrokes fall into two divi- 
sions—the forehand and the back- 
hand—the forehand referring to all 
strokes made to the right of the 
player; the backhand to all strokes 


to the left. (Assuming the player to 
be right handed). Here we will treat 
the forehand. This stroke is the very 
basis of the game and, fortunately 
for us, is the most natural stroke and 
the easiest to learn and execute. 

Before getting down to the actual 
mechanics of the stroke itself, there 
are two very important factors about 
which we should have a sound under- 
standing. 

First, and most important, is the 
fact that tennis is definitely a “side- 
ways” game. On any and every stroke 
of the game, the body should be 


(Continued on Page 21) 





Bill Lufler is now on his fourth year as tennis coach at Presbyterian 
College, S. C. Since his coming to the school its teams have compiled an 
amazing record, winning 61 matches and losing but 5 during three sea- 
sons of play. In the past two years his teams have dropped but a single 
match while playing difficult schedules that included top-notch teams 
from all parts of the country. 

Lufler has been a professional, both playing and teaching, for eleven 
years. He is a finished tennis player himself and is noted particularly 
for his doubles play—being considered one of the finest in the game. 
During the summers he is tennis professional at the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Country Club. He is coach of the Junior Davis Cup Squads of the Caro- 
linas and has been, for the past four years, Director of the National Model 
Tennis Clinic of the United States Lawn Tennis Association. Formerly 
pro at the Piedmont Driving Club of Atlanta, for five years, and of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Tennis Club, he is considered one of the leading 
teachers and authorities on the game in the country today. 
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; PASSING -« 


By ADOLPH F. RUPP 
Coach of Basketball, University of Kentucky 


The most important fundamental is that of passing the ball. We spend hours of hard work on our passing. 
To the average individual this may sound absurd. The first thing I look for on an opposing team is how they 
“handle” the ball. This is the key that tells whether they are a high-class club or not. If they have smart and crafty 
passers who can size up the situations, who know when to pass and when to withhold the ball from play, who 
can pass true and with deception, then you can depend on an interesting evening, for the baskets will surely fol- 
low. It is hightly important for the guards to be excellent passers for they usually start the offense. 

Accurate and well-timed passing is the key to successful play. A team of indifferent passers may show up well 
in goal shooting in practice. The same team will make a sorry showing in a game, while a team that excels in the 
art of passing; although often making an indifferent showing in goal shooting while on parade, will often shine 
brilliantly under fire. The goal shot is simply a form of pass and the player who uses judgment and accuracy in 
the latter will excel in the former. In passing a ball to a teammate not in motion or one coming straight in, the 
pass should be made to a point in the region of the hips. If passed to the head or even as high as the shoulders, 
it causes fumbling because the arms do not swing naturally in those positions. Hard passes can be handled the 
best if passed low. In passing to a player moving diagonally across, the pass can be made higher, but never above 
the shoulder. It takes skill, gained only by hard practice, to be able to pass accurately to a running player at 
different distances and different rates of speed, so that the ball will reach the player at the proper point to be 
handled easily and quickly. Spend a lot of your daily practice on passing. Teach the players to use the push 
pass, the underhand pass, the hook pass, and the bounce pass. Tall men should make excellent use of the hook 
pass, especially when guarded closely. You may also spend time in learning how to catch the ball properly. 
Keep the hands in funnel shape, let the force of the ball come on the palm instead of the fingers. Drill to let 
the hands “give” slightly on impact of the ball and you will soon correct fumbling. 


A. HANDLING THE BALL. 
1. Catching the ball. 
a. Eyes—watch the ball. 
b. Hands—fingers and thumbs spread. Palms cupped. 
c. Arms—give slightly. Carry immediately into position for shot or pass. 
B. see igo 
. Chest pass. 
a. Stance. Ball to chest, lean forward. Shove both hands out together and release hall. Snap wrists. 

2. Bounce pass. About same as chest pass except pass strikes floor and bounces into hands of receiver. 
Pass should hit floor about a foot in front of and to the side of guarding player and about five feet 
from receiver. 

Best used: 
a. To penetrate first line of defense. 
b. Offensive play near goal. 
c. Out-of-bounds play. 

3. Underhand pass. Best used in short-pass and pivot game. 

a. One hand. Crouch like bowler. Elbow bent and close to side. Wrist bent downward. Follow through. 
Explain—1. Passing in to pivot man. 2. Used by pivot man. 

b. Two hand underhand pass. Elbows bent, close to side, wrists bent down and toward body. Pass by 
extending elbows and wrists. Follow through. 

4. One hand overhead pass. Baseball pass. Put entire body in throw. Weight on left foot or front foot. 

5. Right and left shoulder pass. Ball held by both hands with fingers pointing upward, thumbs behind 
and below ball pointing inward. Elbows fully flexed. Shoulders and upper arms do little with pass. 
Pass made by extension of elbows and wrist snap. Ball held near body, shoulder high. Advantage 
defensive. Used near side lines and under basket. 

6. Hook pass. Used best by tall men and when defensive man plays close. Best for long distance. Hard 
to guard. Hold ball in throwing hand, waist high, fingers spread, ball against wrist. Hold ball in 
right hand, turn left side to defensive man. Take one step away, jump, turn in air, look, pass, and 
alight facing opponent, knees bent, hips down, ready to swing into play. 

7. Slap pass or shove pass. Merely deflects pass without catching it. Use one hand or both hands. Good 
for fast passing, close in, and on held balls. 

8. Flip pass. Used for close passing and in pivoting offense. Use wrist to flip ball to player cutting. Ball 
protected and shielded from defensive man. Seldom intercepted or fumbled. 

9. Pass practice. 

a. Fake passing. Line up three men in a row. Have center man on defense. Two others pass by him. 
Show use of eyes. Make defensive man second guess. 

b. Speed passing. Use five men under the basket and have them spend time each day in speed passing 
under the basket with two dogs to block passes and in order to make them more careful in passing. 

ce. Guard passing. Practice guards in taking ball off of backboard and hooking out without dribble. 
Practice guards in feeding ball to forwards in cutting for basket. Have them learn how much to 
lead men with passes at various angles. 
Improvement in passing is to be gained chiefly by eliminating the stop which occurs between 
receipt of ball and its delivery to team mate. Receive pass and repass with one motion. 


10. Fumbling. Due to 

. Hard pass. 

. Misjudged speed. 

Inaccurate pass—too high, low. 

. Fatigue. 

. Fighting ball. 

- Not keeping cool. 

. Weak fingers and wrists—Remedy: rubber ball. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Tennessee Approved Officials Conference 


By S. D. JACKSON 


Secretary, Tennessee Approved Officials Conference 


ization and administration of 

this organization is granted 
by the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association, and all rules 
and regulations are subject to the 
approval of the T. S. S. A. A. The 
T. S. S. A. A. agrees to enforce the 
rules and regulations of this Confer- 
ence in the relations between member 
schools and the officials. The T. S. S. 
A. A. agrees to provide such financial 
support as provided for in the budget 
approved by the Board of Control 
at the Annual Spring meeting. (The 
Officials Conference has been self- 
supporting since the end of the first 
year). 

“The Officials Conference agrees to 
actively support the T. S. S. A. A. 
and its policies; to recognize it and 
accept its recommendations and ve- 
toes in proper spirit.” 

The above quotations, taken from 
our Rules and Regulations, constitute 
our very life line, since it is through 
this co-operation that we have the 
authority, so necessary to the enforce- 
ment of rules, governing both schools 
and officials. 

Administration 


a BP authority for the organ- 


The administration of our Confer- 
ence is vested in an Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of one representa- 
tive from each Congressional District. 

Membership 


We admit to membership any man 
who has the endorsement of the High 
School Principal or State Officer. 
Since officials can gain experience 
only through actual work as an ofh- 
cial, we admit those who apply and 
are properly endorsed. We do not 
expect all applicants to become capa- 
ble officials, nor do we try to make 
it a closed Conference, since new 
blood is constantly in demand, to 
fill the places of those who leave 
us, due to numerous circumstances. 

Annual Membership Dues 


The annual dues for membership 
are: $3.00 for one sport or $5.00 for 
two sports, if paid at the same time. 
When renewal dues are paid after 
April Ist, there is a penalty of $1.00. 
This is to encourage payment of dues 
on time, so schools can be supplied 
with a list of officials. 








S. D. JACKSON 


Mr. Jackson has served as 
Secretary-Treasurer of Tennes- 
see Officials Conference since 
1927. When the Tennessee Sec- 
ondary School Athletic Associa- 
tion approved and adopted the 
Officials Conference as a part of 
their Association in 1935, he was 
appointed to organize and de- 
velop the officials conference 
within the State of Tennessee. 

For the past three years he has 
served on the National Federa- 
tion Interscholastic Football Rules 
Committee, and is a member of 
the Southern Football Officials 
Association. 

He played football, basketball 
and baseball at Emory and Henry 
College. 





Training of Members 

Each member, in both football and 
basketball, is furnished a Guide, Play 
Situation Book, and _ interpretation 
Bulletins, well in advance of the 
opening of the season. 

In order that we may work toward 
a uniform interpretation and appli- 
cation of the rules, by both coaches 
and officials, fifteen interpretation 


meetings are held, in various sections 
of the State, by competent instruc- 
tors before the beginning of each 
season. This enables all coaches and 
officials within the State to attend at 
least one meeting. At these meetings 
every effort is made to clearly inter- 
pret any rules changes, as well as 
clarify any knotty problems that may 
exist, and to place special emphasis 
upon officiating mechanics. We insist 
upon both coaches and officials be- 
ing guided by the Rules Book, rather 
than personal likes and dislikes, with 
respect to the rules. Since the influ- 
ence of coaches largely determines the 
type of officiating developed in any 
section, we have exerted great effort 
to induce coaches to take as much 
interest in the development of offi- 
cials as is possible. They certainly 
will be the beneficiaries of good ofh- 
ciating, and since many schools are 
unable to pay much for the officiat- 
ing, it behooves them to exert more 
effort in the retention and develop- 
ment of the proper type men. As a 
rule, basketball is very ununiformly 
coached and officiated in all sections 
of the country. We have insisted 
upon our officials going by the Guide 
in making their decisions. We are 
known as a “Rules Book State,” 
which really is a compliment. In the 
beginning, this created a lot of com- 
plaint by some coaches and officials. 
but by constantly pleading for uni- 
formity, as prescribed by the Guide, 
most of our coaches and officials have 
fallen in line, so that today, teams 
can go into any part of our State, 
knowing in advance the type officiat- 
ing to expect, when using the better 
officials. 
Group Meetings 

At twenty different locations we 
have established “Group Study Meet- 
ings,” with designated leaders, so that 
meetings are held at regular inter- 
vals. Each group leader is supplied 
with a list of suggested subjects, cov- 
ering the entire guide and mechanics 
of officiating, which are assigned at 
the beginning of the season to various 
coaches and officials. This enables 
each group to always have a prepared 
program for every meeting. The pre- 
pared program is followed by open 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Play the Game 


There’s a breathless hush in the close tonight— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumbing pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame; 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote: 


“Play up! Play up! And play the game!” 


The sand of the desert is sodden red— 

Red with the wreck of a square that broke; 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 

‘And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed its banks, 

And England’s far, and honour a name, 
But the voice of the schoolboy rallies the ranks; 


“Play up! Play up! And play the game!” 


This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dares forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind : 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling, fling to the host behind— 
“Play up! Play up! And play the game!” 


—Sir Henry NEWBOLT. 
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Intramural Sports “Research 


Hal W. Clements is making a study of the 
“Intramural Sports Program in Selected Senior 
High Schools of Georgia” for his master’s thesis 
at the University of Georgia and many of our 
readers will be called upon to reply to his ques- 
tionnaire, or otherwise give information on the 
program at their schools. The objectives of this 
research are: 


“A—To determine current practices and trends 
as to planning, organizing, and administering 
the intramural program. 

““B—To determine the extent that the program is 
reaching the students as a whole. 

“C—To analyze existing programs as a basis for 
determining future intramural organization 
for schools that do not have such programs 
at present. 

“D—To obtain concrete evidence as a basis for 
making recommendations as to the improve- 
ment of existing programs.” 

The justification of this study is set forth in the 
outline of his problem as follows: 

“The field of intramural activities has, in the 
past, been largely neglected. Many educators have 
looked upon this phase of school work as a fad 
and not important to the educative process. From 
this angle then, this problem is being attacked in 
the attempt to show that intramurals are of definite 
value to the child and should be given a prominent 
place in the curriculum. Intramurals develop an 
individual physically, mentally, morally, and so- 
cially so, certainly, they should be given a place 
in the development of a well rounded individual. 

“Industry has recognized the value of recrea- 
tional and hobby activities as being vital to the 
well being of its employees. It should be all the 
more true, then, that the growing child is in need 
of such a program. The carry over value will aid 
the future adult in meeting the leisure time prob- 
lem that faces the adult of today. 

“Health is the first cardinal principle of educa- 
tion. Intramurals make for a healthy, happy in- 
dividual so this field is helping to meet the require- 
ments of education as set forth in its objectives. 

“Many pupils who lack the native ability to re- 
ceive definite benefit from the formal classroom 
instruction may gain immeasureably from the in- 
tramural program. By this means the mentally 
deficient may profit from their school life. 

“What is true of the mental defective may also 
be true of the physical, moral, and social defective. 
Those deficient in these lines may derive such bene- 
fits from intramurals as to steer them into worth- 
while channels. Society as a whole will thus be 
benefited. 
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Author’s Note: 

Commissioner’s Bulletin No. 1 con- 
tains certain rulings and inter preta- 
tions approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. It is issued for the guidance 
of interested persons. 

Additional bulletins will be issued 
from the Commissioner’s office from 
time to time. 


fe 
PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


1. Inducements: If a prospective 
student is offered and accepts from 
any person, whether such person is 
connected with the institution or not 
(except such aid or assistance as may 
be received from those persons on 
whom the student is naturally de- 
pendent for support) any inducement 
to attend a member institution which 
inducement has not been approved 
by the proper committee of such in- 
stitution in conformity with the Con- 
ference rules, such student shall be 
ineligible to participate in any inter- 
collegiate sport within this Confer- 
ence for the remainder of his college 
career. 

The same ineligibility results if 
any member of the student’s family 
receives, or consents to receive, for 
him or for them any financial or 
other reward of value, directly or 


indirectly, other than the aid or as- 
sistance to such student authorized by 
the provisions of Article XVI, Part 
3, of the By-Laws. 

2. Visits: Prospective students may 
visit a member institution, at the 
expense of such institution, not more 
than two times, and the total com- 
bined time spent at the institution by 
a student on such visits shall not 
exceed six days. The expense of no 
person, other than the visiting student 
and employees of the institution, may 
be paid by the institution in connec- 
tion with such visits. 

No cash, or thing of value, may be 
given a prospective student visiting 
an institution, except the following 
items in kind, and no others, namely: 
Transportation from home to the in- 
stitution and return, meals, lodging, 
tickets to movies, dances on the cam- 
pus, and athletic contests on the cam- 
pus or elsewhere only when such con- 
tests are conducted under the control 
of the institution being visited. 

It is the duty of the athletic au- 
thorities of each member institution 
to file with the Commissioner a list 
of the names and addresses of pros- 
pective students invited by them to 
visit their institution at the expense 
of the institution, and to report all 
amounts expended for such purposes. 

3. Bowl Games: Prospective stu- 
dents shall not attend bowl games at 
the expense of a member institution. 

4. Employment: No form of em- 
ployment by a member institution, or 
by others at the instance of a mem- 
ber institution, or any representative 
of a member institution, may be 
furnished any prospective student be- 
fore his matriculation and acceptance 
at such member institution. 

5. Summer School Expense: It is 
not legal to pay summer school ex- 
penses of any student before his en- 
rollment in the institution as a fresh- 
man. 

6. Changing Schools: It.is illegal 
for any person representing any 
member institution to undertake: to 
induce a high school student to 
change schools before graduation or 
to secure, or promise to secure, 
scholarships, or the payment of ex- 


penses, in junior colleges or high 
schools for athletes, or to induce 
others to do so. 

7. Training: No equipment shall 
be issued to prospective students nor 
shall they be allowed to assemble 
for training before September 1 of 
each year. There shall be no train- 
ing, assembling of candidates or issu- 
ing of football equipment to men who 
have not attended the college or uni- 
versity in some previous fall, winter 
or spring quarter or semester, prior 
to the first of September. 

8. Practice: Prospective freshmen 
may begin practice September 1, and 
may be provided expenses during the 
period from that date to the date of 
registration to the same extent and 
in the same form authorized under 
the rules applying after registration. 


II. 
ASSISTANCE TO ATHLETES AFTER 
ENROLLMENT 

1. Scholarship Requirements: Ath- 
letic scholarship holders shall be held 
to the same scholastic requirements 
that are established at the institution 
for other scholarships. 

2. Source: All aid or assistance to 
a student athlete (except such aid or 
assistance as such student may re- 
ceive from those persons on whom he 
is naturally dependent for support) 
must be approved by and come 
through the authorized representatives 
of the institution. Athletic scholar- 
ships must be awarded in accordance 
with and must conform to the pro- 
visions of Article XVI, Part 3, of 
the By-Laws of the Conference. 

3. Penalty: If at any time after 
his matriculation in a member insti- 
tution a student or any member of 
his family shall receive, directly or 
indirectly, any aid or assistance be- 
yond or in addition to that authorized 
by Article XVI of the Conference 
By-Laws (except such aid or .assist- 
ance as such student. may receive 
from those persons on whom he is 
naturally dependent for support), 
such student shall be ineligible for 
competition in any intercollegiate 
sport within this Conference for the 
remainder of his college career. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Fundamentals of Hitting and Bunting 


for High School and College 


Hitting the Ball 


ENERALLY speaking, hitting is 

half of the game of baseball. 

Most good batters are natural 
hitters, although constant practice 
and good form will improve the 
hitting ability of any athlete. De- 
termination, a keen eye, the position 
of the body before and after hitting 
the ball, and how to hold the bat 
all go to make good hitters. The first 
rule in baseball—keep your eyes on 
the ball—plays the most important 
role in hitting. 
Most Important Factors in Batting 


Keep your eye on the ball. 

Hit only at good ones. 

Do not swing too hard. 

Follow through with swing. 

Hit the ball when it is in front 
of you. 


Ve Se 


Fundamentals of Hitting 
A. Holding the Bat 
1. Choke 
(a) One who holds bat 4 inches 
to 6 inches from end. 
2. Normal 
(a) Holding bat about 2 inches 
from end. 
3. Extreme 
(a) Holding bat on the small end. 
B. Position. in Batter’s Box 
1. Feet 
(a) May be spread or together. 
Comfortable position. 
(b) Most of weight on the rear 
foot. 
2. Body 
(a) A slight lean of the upper 
half of the body toward the 
base. 
3. Head 
(a) The batter should at all 
times have the head in a 
position where he is looking 
directly at the pitcher. 
4. The Stride 
(a) Always step in the direction 
of the pitcher, but never 
make the stride too long as 
to kill the power of the 
swing. 
The Swing of the Bat 
The bat should be held in readiness 


By J. V. SIKES 


Baseball Coach, University of Georgia 





J. V. SIKES 


back of the body, then, as the delivery 
is made, the bat should be gripped 
tightly and swung with a follow- 
through, to insure a sound impact 
upon the ball. The bat should be 
swung as parallel to the ground as 
possible. Avoid swinging too hard, 
as this tends to take your eyes off 
the ball and decreases the accuracy 
of the swing. 


Bunting the Ball 


Bunting, to a baseball team, is very 
important, in that this phase is hard 
to master and is a skillful means of 
advancing base runner and getting 
base hits. 


Fundamentals of Bunting 
A. Bunt for Base Hits 


1. Normal 

(a) Both right and left handed 
hitters should bunt toward 

_ _ the third baseman. 

(b) Batter must disguise his in- 
tentions. 

(c) Use normal batting stance. 

(d) Hold the bat as in hitting. 

(e) Slip upper hand to middle 
of bat leaving lower hand 
in original position. 

(f) Start the run at the same 
time the ball is hit. 


2. 


(g) First stride should be toward 
first base and in line. 

Push 

(a) Restricted to right handed 
batters. 

(b) Use hitting stance. 

(c) Use normal method of hold- 
ing bat. 

(d) Stride into the delivery. 

(e) The second stride starts the 
run, in line, toward first. 

(f) The bat is pushed or shoved 
through the ball. 

Drag 

(a) Restricted to left handed and 
always bunted toward second 
baseman. 

(b) Use normal hitting stance. 

(c) Use normal method of hold- 
ing bat. 

(d) First stride is toward first as 
much as the pitch will allow. 

(e) Second stride is a cross-over. 

(f) Bat is dragged around by the 
lower hand and guided or 


controlled by the left hand. 
B. Sacrifice Bunts 


Use normal type plus a pivot. 

(a) Hitting stance and holding 
of bat same as in hitting. 

(b) First stride short and gov- 
erned by pitch. 

(c) Second stride pivots body in- 
to position facing the pitcher. 

(d) Bat is held in front of body 

and parallel to ground. 

Bat controlled by both hands 

to place the bunt away from 

the pitcher. 

(f) Sacrifice start of run until 
bunt has been completed, 
then run as a normal base 
runner. 


Ve 


C. Squeeze Bunt 


Fundamentals are the same as the 
sacrifice, with more stress placed 
upon bunting the ball in fair ter- 
ritory and delaying the start of 
the run. 

In most types of squeeze plays, 
the batter bunts a certain pitched 
ball, therefore he must be able to 
bunt the ball fairly, regardless of 
where it is pitched. 
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SWING TIME Means 


BATRITE 
ON THE DIAMOND 








Sect 


é pz batter who uses a BATRITE bat has “got that swing” which makes 
the opposing pitcher’s hair turn gray. Hanna’s fifteen years of pioneer- 


ing in the improvement of baseball and softball bats INSURE him a swing! 


Every BATRITE bat is made of the finest wood, and is sturdier because of 
the famous Hanna non-chip process. Its built-in quality, perfect balance 
and superb finish result from the most expert workmanship. All of those 
features go into YOUR swing when you smash at a ball with a BATRITE. 


Your sporting goods dealer has a complete BATRITE line, 


with designs, grips and weights to suit your particular choice. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention THE SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 
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Fiorma CHEERLEADERS Up IN THE AIR as they pyramid in their 
tumbling routines. Top man is Tavi Garces; middlemen—Bill 
Hulbert and Dave Germain; on the bottom—Head Cheerleader Mike 
Calhoun and Norman Wheelock. 


Southern 


University 


(Eprtor’s Note: This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on. Southern Schools. Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, Alabama, will be featured in the next issue.) 


HOUGH its origin goes back to 1853, when the college of arts 

and sciences had its birth, the University of Florida heralds 

the last 35 years as its outstanding era of growth, the period 
since 1905 when the consolidation of some six state-supported col- 
leges resulted in the establishment of the University of Florida 
at Gainesville. 

From a bare 100 students, the enrollment has grown until there 
were more than 3,400 students during the last regular session, and 
more than 300 others in the two summer sessions; and several 
thousand more in extension courses and correspondence work. 
Truly the boundary of the University campus is the limits of the 
state itself. The institution, after four decades of the 20th Century, 
is an educational monument of which all citizens of the state are 
justifiably proud. 

Fifteen hundred acres, dotted with nearly a hundred buildings, 
compose the site of the principal plant of the University in Gaines- 


ville. The campus proper includes some 200 acres and more than a score of modern and substantial buildings, all in the 


Tudor Gothic style of architecture. 


Seven colleges and two schools compose the academic organization of the institution, a combination state university 
and land-grant college, with the five-year old General College having brought national attention to the institution. It was 
only after long research and organization that the General College was established, bringing forth a new concept in educa- 
tion. Now first and second-year students get the broad educational base so necessary to properly assimilate specialized 
knowledge, and are better able to cope with the complexities of modern life. 
































Coacu Tom Lies (left) talks it over with his new assistants, Larry Mullins (center) and 
Orv Dermody as they put the Florida "Gators through their paces in spring football drills. 


In the six colleges and schools of the upper division, curricula are offered in practically all fields except medicine and 


dentistry. Specialized curricula are offered in 
law, education, engineering, agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, journalism, pharmacy, ar- 
chitecture and allied arts. There is also a Gradu- 
ate School offering masters’ degrees and the doc- 
torate. 

Leader in the commendable progress of the 
University for the last 12 years has been Presi- 
dent John J. Tigert, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education. First Rhodes Scholar 
from the State of Tennessee, a brilliant student- 
athlete at Vanderbilt University, President Tigert 
came to the University of Florida in 1928 after 
a long succession of triumphs in hosts of educa- 
tional, civic, athletic and patriotic endeavors. 
Among his many honors are included three 
which he now holds; namely, president of the 
National Association of State Universities, presi- 
dent of the Southern University Conference, and 
membership on the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Formation of the Southeastern Conference in 
1933 found Florida as one of the 13 charter 
members, and President Tigert as one of the or- 
ganizers and the first president of the Conference. 


In recent years, the University has been one of 
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. Schools 
g of Florida 


| the few members to enter teams in all eight sports recognized by the Conference. In one 
sport in particular, swimming, the Florida teams have not even a close rival, having won 
every conference swimming meet since thefirst one was held four years ago. 

The current year has seen some changes in the personnel of the Florida athletic depart- 
ment, with a new athletic director and a new head football coach. Acting athletic director 
is one of the South’s greatest athletic heroes, Percy Beard, world and Olympic hurdling 
champion from Auburn. He is also head track coach, and his track teams in recent years 
have been among the best in Florida history. 

In the head football position has stepped Thomas J. Lieb, former Notre Dame star and 
coach, who has given evidence already of reviving Florida gridiron fortunes. paaaes = oe . fers of the 

Head coaches in the other major sports are Sam McAllister, basketball and baseball; vagurmieous 


Carlos Proctor, boxing; and Frank Genovar, swimming. 


McAllister, the greatest athlete in the history of St. Viator College in Illinois, has raised Florida basketball and baseball 
stock considerably in his few years here. 

Proctor, himself a former Florida athletic great, is the oldest member of the coaching staff in point of service, and dur- 
ing the past four years has turned out one national champion and four conference boxing titleholders. He is also director 
of the University’s highly rated intramural system, a model for many other systems in the country, and a system which an- 
nually brings more than 80 per cent of the student body in active competition. 

Genovar, a member of the physical education staff, has one of the finest coaching records in the country, his Florida 

) swimmers having been unbeaten in the last six years, winning 45 consecutive dual meets and four successive conference 
tournaments. 

The University of Florida also fields above-the-average teams in golf, tennis and cross country. 

Other members of the athletic staff include football coaches Harold Williams and Mike Milligan, former Pittsburgh 
players and coaches; trainer Sinkler E. Scholze, a student of Auburn’s Wilbur Hutsell, who is just beginning his career; 
and Jack Daniel, a former Princeton star and a law student at the University, who is serving as a part-time football coach. 

The University’s athletic plant includes the beautiful 22,000 capacity Florida Field Stadium, a sunken horseshoe sta- 
dium which is among the most beautiful in the country; Graham Field, with its quarter mile running track, an ideal site 
for the annual Florida Relays, begun two years ago and the initial outdoor track event in the country each spring. In 
addition there is Fleming field with its two baseball diamonds, the outfields of which also (Continued on Page 23) 
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. SPLIT MINUTES . 


FLORIDA 
By L. L. McLucus 


Secretary Florida Athletic Coaches Association 


HE annual meeting of the coaches association will 
be held during the Florida Education Association 
meeting in Tampa on March 20, 21, 22. 

Last year a record crowd was on hand for the meeting 
and the attendance this year is expected to surpass even 
that of last year. 

The schedule of meetings will begin with a board of 
directors meeting on Wednesday, March 19, at 8 p.m. 
All officers and directors are urged to be present at this 
meeting. 

The general meeting of the association will be held 
on March 20, at 10 a.m. Some very important matters 
are to come up at this time and all members with their 
1940-41 dues paid will have an opportunity to vote on 
these matters. 

One of the features of the three-day session will be 
the banquet to be held on March 20, at 6 p.m. The 
program committee of Cherry, Harker, and Philpot has 
done a fine piece of work and has arranged a splendid 
program for this occasion. The banquet will be held 
at the Columbia, famous Spanish restaurant. 

The entertainment committee of Hughes, Sherrill, and 
Tramontana has been working overtime planning some 
very interesting and amusing forms of entertainment for 
the benefit of the coaches in their spare time. 

The district and regional tournaments on March 6, 7, 
8, should provide some very interesting and closely 
contested games to determine the teams that will par- 
ticipate in the state tournament the following week. 

Among the outstanding Class A teams are Pensacola, 
Orlando, Tallahassee, Lee and Jackson of Jacksonville, 


Plant and Hillsborough of Tampa, Miami Edison, Miami 
Senior, Miami Beach, and Ft. Lauderdale, with Lee and 
Plant leading the race for top honors at the present time. 

Among the outstanding Class B teams are Chipley. 
Perry, Cross City, Bolles, Fletcher, Weirsdale, Alachua. 
Eustis, and Homestead, with Cross City and Eustis show- 
ing the way to the other clubs. 

At its meeting in November, the Legislative Council 
of the Florida High School Athletic Association passed 
the following resolution: 

(1) That all officials for basketball tournaments for 
the year 1940-41 shall be registered by the Association, 
and that no unregistered official may officiate in any 
tournament, district, regional, or conference; (2) That 
all basketball officials for “A” squad games between 
member schools of class A and B for the school year 
1941-42 shall be registered officials; (3) That for the 
year 1940-41 a registration fee of one dollar ($1.00) 
be charged each official who wishes to register and that 
he be required to pass successfully the examination on 
basketball rules published by the National Federation; 
(4) That the Executive Secretary set the time and place 
for giving examinations and notify. all those who file 
application for registration in ample time for them to 
be present for the examination, such places to be located 
so that no official will be put to excessive traveling 
expenses. 

This is one of the most progressive steps taken by the 
FHSAA. Such an arrangement is a step in the right 
direction and should lead to a state officials’ association, 
under the FHSAA, similar to those now operating suc- 
cessfully in other states. 





Basketball at Norman Park Junior College 
By CHARLES KOPP 





NE would not expect to see 

him smiling these days, evi- 

dently confronted with the 
first losing club in his sensational 
coaching career and hard-luck seem- 
ing to upset his every effort, but 
smiling is first nature with youthful 
J. B. Scearce, Jr., in his fourth year 
as basketball boss at Norman Junior 
College, of Norman Park, Ga. 

A siege of sickness and a couple 
of withdrawals from school have sift- 
ed most of the strength from his 
squad at present. Before Christmas 
he realized an ambition he has nur- 
tured for several years, that of hav- 
ing his club perform in his home 
state of Kentucky. It seems the Bears 
picked just the wrong year for such 
a week’s wandering, as they lost all 
six of the settos, two to Cumberland, 
one of Scearce’s alma maters. Pre- 








J. B. SCEARCE, JR. 


viously, the spectacular Norman 
1938-39 showmen had gotten together 
and routed the current cagers, who 
were not in a class with a club con- 
sidered by many to be the finest first 
five ever assembled in the Georgia 
Junior College Conference. 

All this sounds like the Bruins are 
in for considerable bouncing around 
before tournament time. But we pre- 
dict that they’ll be “hot” when the 
time for the colorful classic rolls 
*round—for the players and fans have 
confidence in Coach Scearce. 

Taking the tremendous task upon 
himself of handling the reins released 
by Mercer University’s ex-All-Ameri- 
can footballer, the famous J. F. 
(Phoney) Smith, the diminutive di- 
rector has taken limited material at 
this small Baptist school, which has 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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High Hurdle Form 


By PERCY BEARD 
Track Coach, University of Florida 


Percy Beard, the author of 
this article, is a former track star 
at Auburn, and is now track 
coach and acting Athletic Direc- 
tor at the University of Florida. 


N GENERAL, the most effective 

form in the high hurdles is that 

which affords the least break in 
the running stride. A smooth, con- 
tinuous action should be the training 
objective. A great many factors enter 
into the development of this action. 
Although each arm and leg move- 
ment may be correctly performed in- 
dividually, they must be coordinated 
into the smooth style sought. 

In the take-off, the running angle 
is carried into the lunge at the hur- 
Ile. Avoid a too sudden dip of the 
upper body at this point. There is 
a lot of spring and drive in the take- 
off. Many boys put on the brakes 
with the take-off foot and appear to 
sit down on the hurdle. At the instant 
of take-off, if the drive and spring 
of the take-off leg are correctly util- 
ized, there will be a straight line 
from the heel up through the leg to 
the hips and a slight forward bend 
of the upper body. A common and 
ruinous fault is a knee bend in the 
take-off leg at this point. 

The front leg at the instant of take- 
off is relaxed and with such a decided 
knee-lift that the upper leg is almost 
touching the chest and the foreleg 
is hanging easily from the knee. The 
action of this leg is the same as in 
a running: stride except that it is 
greatly exaggerated. A stiff legged 
swing from the hip is a common 
fault. 

The forward bend of the upper 
body should be continued over the 
hurdle and into the running stride. 
Many boys snap erect as the landing 
is made, thus spoiling the continuity 
of action and losing momentum. 

Another common mistake is bring- 
ing the back leg through too soon. 
The two legs should have a scissors 
movement; the back leg should not 
start through until the front leg starts 
down for the landing. If timed cor- 
rectly the action of one speeds and 
aids the action of the other. If a 


full drive is not taken at the hurdle 
the chances are that the back leg will 
be rushed. This gives an incomplete 
scissors action and results in a jump 
or float over the hurdle instead of a 
fast “whippy” step over. The back 
leg will complete its action before 
the front leg does and for part of 
the travel over the hurdle it will 
be excess freight and will strike the 
ground very soon after the front foot, 
giving the effect of landing almost 
on both feet. When the body is right 
over the hurdle the back knee should 
be well back of the top of the hurdle 
if it has been properly delayed. 

The arms should also receive spe- 
cial attention. The arm opposite the 
lead leg is called the long arm and 
the other the short arm. The long 
arm should be extended along or 
slightly above and parallel to the 
lead leg in the drive over the hurdle. 
Its action is synchronized with that 
of the legs. That is, it is swept back 
in conjunction with the down drive 
of the front leg and the bringing 
through of the back leg. The long 
arm and back leg counterbalance each 
other. This is most effective when 
the long arm has a full extension in 
its back sweep, just clearing the back 
knee. After passing the back knee it 
is brought in close to the body to 
avoid swinging back too far and 
drawing the body out of balance. 

There are two general styles of 
short arm action—single and double. 
The single arm action is the same 
as in running. The step over the 
hurdle is an exaggerated running 
stride and the single arm action is 
an exaggeration of the arm movement 
used in running or walking. The 
short arm should be kept close to 
the body and under control in order 
to maintain balance and avoid inter- 
ference with other runners. 

The double arm action requires 
both arms to be extended in the drive 
over the hurdle. There are a number 
of variations of this action but in 
general the arms are brought back 
together. Since the short arm was 
put out of time with the long arm 
when they were extended together, 
the short arm must make a quick 
recovery to put it back in time for 
the running stride. 











Standouts in style 
that make you a 
standout in life 


The NEW SPRING 
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Dressup. look successful at 
all times. You'll be amazed 
at how much that feeling of 
success and quiet self-confi- 
dence will actually increase 
your success. Cutting down 
on your clothes, to buy more 
for your family, actually cuts 
down what you can give 
them. Dress well yourself and 
you'll be able to give them 
far more of the good things, 
too. We make it mighty easy 
for you to do just this with 
the moderate price placed 
on this fine clothing. 
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The Hurdle Race 


By NORRIS DEAN 
Assistant Track Coach, Georgia Tech 














NORRIS DEAN 


HE hurdle race is possibly the 
i Kets spectacular event in track. 

This event requires speed, tim- 
ing and perfect coordination on the 
part of the contestant. Many races 
are lost by the runner tipping a hur- 
dle, going over the hurdle too high, 
or allowing himself to float while 
going over the hurdle. 

Much time should be spent on start- 
ing so the runner may reach the first 
hurdle at full speed and not have 
to chop his stride in order to position 
himself so that he will not have to 
stretch for the first hurdle, or be so 
close that he will have to jump 

The routine for conditioning the 
hurdler is much the same as that for 
the sprinter. The candidate should 
not try going over the hurdle until 
his legs are in fairly good condition 
and until he has spent several days 
stretching and limbering up. By do- 
ing this there is less chance of pull- 
ing a muscle in early season training. 

Any candidate for this event who 
expects to become a first class per- 
former should possess height, speed 
and perfect coordination. All these 


factors are very essential in running 
the low hurdles, but in the high 
hurdle race, form plays the most im- 
portant part. There have been many 
great high hurdlers with just average 
speed and good form, and many won- 
derful low hurdlers with no form and 
good speed. 


When teaching beginners to run the 
hurdles, I think it best to let the boy 
jump a hurdle a few times to see 
what his natural form will be. If he 
throws his left leg over as the lead 
leg, you will find it more satisfactory 
than the right. In the high hurdles, 
it makes no difference whether the 
lead leg is the right or the left, but 
in the low hurdles the left leg being 
the lead leg is much more desirable 
because many races are run on the 
curve where the inside leg being the 
lead leg allows more freedom of the 
legs and hips. The body lean is 
naturally to the inside and the inside 
leg going over the hurdle first would 
allow this body lean, and the trail- 
ing leg will clear the hurdle more 
naturally. When the motion of the 
legs is reversed, the hurdler must run 
more erect and force the body lean 
to the outside to permit the inside 
trailing leg to clear the hurdle. This 
prevents the hurdler from maintain- 
ing his maximum speed while run- 
ning the curve. 


Here at Tech we do not try to 
teach a set style, but try to develop 
the natural style and ability in each 
boy. We work mostly on condition- 
ing and trying to teach the boy to 
drive through the hurdle instead of 
jumping it, by lifting the front leg 
and driving forward from the trailing 
leg. The lift of the front leg gives 
the boy all the height needed to clear 
the hurdle and allows him to get a 
quick let down on the other side. In 
trying to teach the boy not to jump 
the hurdle but to drive through the 
hurdle as though he would not clear 
it, he will take many spills but in 
the end will develop into a very fine 
hurdler if he has the stuff to keep 
working and taking the punishment 
that every good hurdler must to reach 
the top. 
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PARK 


(Continued from Page 14) 


given the game back to the players 
and does not offer athletic aid, and 
moulded annually a team that winds 
up about the top of a fast 14-mem- 
ber Georgia Junior College Confer- 
ence. 

Teamwork and superb spirit are 
stressed to overcome the lack of suf- 
ficient talent. Previous records mean 
nothing. Several of his biggest stars 
never played high school basketball. 
Most of his recruits are from small 
towns and are unheralded lads who 
are ignored by institutions with sub- 
stantial scholarships to offer promis- 
ing hardwood talent. 

Recognized as an _ outstanding 
cager in his days at Cumberland and 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, of Richmond, the local leader 
has introduced a brand-new type of 
basketball, which has made him the 
talk of a section that has been recep- 
tive to his new ideas. 


The spectacular Scearce system of 
attack is built about a set-up of five 
plays, with each having over 20 pos- 
sibilities. Working from a_ basic 
formation, a beautiful natural block 
is manifest, if executed properly, by 
the player whom the ball-receiver 
sets-up on, the two interlocking op- 
posite feet when getting in position 
for the play. The guards call the 
plays by a specified number of sta- 
tionary dribbles. 

In an effort toward effectiveness, 
Norman’s jocular mentor gives his 
boys a goal to shoot at—he doesn’t 
ask them to do anything he can’t. 
He proves his point to the players 
through personal performance, and 
the Baptist ball brethren will tell 
you to the man that there’s not one 
among them who can excel the boss 
in any phase of play. Coach Scearce 
aims first at a well-behaved bunch 
of boys, striving to instill into them 
the worthwhile virtues of athletics 
and how to handle themselves off the 
hardwood, as well as on it. The schol- 
astic rating of the athletes is unusual- 
ly high. 

The Bagdad, Ky., natives stress for 
dress parade leadership and a flashy 
style of play, which was unique in 
its Crackerland debut and remains 
that way, has proven practical and 
popular. The Garnet and Orange 
“court circus” has come to be wel- 
come on all fronts because of the 
show it puts on. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Bobby Hooks 


Coach Bobby Hooks began his 
athletic career at Americus, Geor- 
gia, High School in 1921. There 
he was an outstanding athlete for 
three years. In 1923-he was cap- 
tain of the football team. He 
enrolled at Riverside Military 
Academy in 1924. At Riverside 
he was a star half-back on the 
football team and was captain of 
the track, boxing, wrestling and 
swimming teams. 

In 1925 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, where he par- 
ticipated in football, boxing and 
swimming for four years. He 


was named the best all-round ath- 
lete at Georgia in 1928. That 
year he won the R. O. T. C. swim- 
ming and diving championships 
and was the Southern Light 
Heavyweight entry for the 
Olympic boxing try-outs in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

After graduation from Geor- 
gia, Coach Hooks served at River- 
side and Georgia Military Col- 
lege as coach of football, boxing, 
swimming and wrestling. In 1932 
he accepted the coaching position 
at Valdosta High School, where 
he has produced outstanding 
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teams for nine years. He won 
the Southwest Georgia Football 
Championship in 1932, and cli- 
maxed his record at Valdosta by 
winning the Georgia Class “B” 
Championship in 1940. His 
football teams at Valdosta won 
67, lost 15 and tied 4. His track 
teams won 7 district champion- 
ships and 2 state meets in the 
nine year period. 

Coach Hooks served two terms 
as director of the Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches Association from 
the Eighth District. 

He was recently elected Head 
Coach at Mercer University, and 
his many friends throughout 
Georgia wish him continued suc- 
cess. 





“FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 
IN THE SPRING” 


(Continued from Page 4) 


position in which they haven’t com- 
peted previously. What I mean to say 
here is that a great many of the best 
tackles and running guards on major 
teams throughout the country came 
to college as high school fullbacks 
or halfbacks. They may lack the 
triple-threat ability or speed a coach 
desires in backfield men, or they may 
be fumblers or poor pass receivers 
but their courage, ambition, blocking 
ability, and love of the game should 
be capitalized upon. These same in- 
dividuals, with a little work, turn 
out to be star interference runners, 
downfield blockers, and fit in fine 
in other positions. These boys are 
entitled to an opportunity to play 
and the coach is failing in his pro- 
fession who doesn’t recognize their 
ability and utilize it. 

I like to conduct a spring practice 
for a couple of weeks along general 
lines designed to find the best quali- 
ties within our prospective personnel. 
With this thought in mind, I have 
all of our untried material practice 
punting, passing, receiving passes, 
and running interference so that we 
can get a general line on their ability. 
Then after a couple of weeks, we find 
that certain individuals possess quali- 
fications which are assets to them for 
one position or another on the team. 
At the same time, the boys are de- 
veloped and individual techniques are 
uncovered through a series of regular 
track starts and some boys develop 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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a lot of quick get-away speed. 

After two weeks of practice have 
progressed, I call out the remainder 
of the last year’s varsity squad. We 
then start our group work, dividing 
them up according to the position 
they play and giving them a series 
of instructions in the phases of the 
game they need to develop whether 
from a running or whether from a 
standing position, working one day 
on offense and the next day on 
defense, alternating throughout the 
week. After half of the practice ses- 
sion is over, I call the boys together 
and fit all new personnel into the 
remaining varsity material, putting a 
new guard by an experienced tackle 
or maybe a new tackle between a 
veteran guard and end. I find that 
the buoyancy and leadership of our 
experienced material add greatly to 
the instruction of the new individ- 
uals; likewise, I invite out the gradu- 
ates of last year’s squad to work with 
the new candidates and show them 
their own tricks of the trade in an 
interesting manner. The new mem- 
bers of the squad appreciate any in- 
formation they can get from the men 
who previously played that position, 
because for the most part they were 
heroes to them. We wind up the 
afternoon with running a few plays, 
first by running free up and down 
the field and then with an opposing 
team in front of them in dummy 
scrimmage. 

Make the work interesting, slap the 
boys on the back for any marked 
improvement, and generally encour- 
age them in the work they need to 
perfect. Always keep before them the 
thought that they want to play their 
particular position like the All- 
American that preceded them, and 
the only way to do this is to improve 
in this or that phase of work. 

Personally, I experiment with new 
plays in the spring and try to de- 
velop the changes that I would like 
in offense at that time. Every coach, 
at the end of the fall playing season, 
realizes that he must make additions 
to his offense to meet certain defen- 
sive changes. Also we all have ac- 
quired ideas from watching other 
teams play that can be incorporated 
into our own scheme of offense. I 
am not a fond believer, as a whole, 
in offensive trick plays, nor do I 
believe in discarding a proven style 
of play for a fad or new innovations; 
but every coach knows that the game 
is rapidly developing and changing 


each year with the result that we 
must utilize ideas and_ possibilities 
as they develop. Spring is the time 
to do this experimenting when there 
is no pressure of game preparation 
on the squad. 

Every practice should be planned 
in advance along well organized lines. 
Plan your day of dummy scrimmage 
and set your day for actual scrim- 
mage, keeping in mind that you have 
a certain amount of time in which 
to get in the amount of work you 
wish to accomplish and at the same 
t'me keep up the interest of the 
squad. 

Here at Florida I shall conduct a 
series of individual contests for which 
a trophy will be given. These con- 
tests are for individual work and tend 
to bring out techniques and abilities 
which are latent. May I suggest the 
following contests to be run off: 


Punting for distance. 
Punting for accuracy. 
Forward passing for accuracy. 
Goal-kicking. 

Kick-off for distance. 

End blocking tackle. 

Tackle blocking guard. 
Guard interfering. 

Center passing and blocking. 
Backfield blocking. 

75-yard dash for linemen. 


75-yard dash for backfield men. 


I find that these contests add a 
personal angle to the game in the 
individual’s own mind and it stimu- 
lates them to develop their ability, 
which, with the new substitution rule 
adopted this year, will prove a valu- 
able asset when a certain spot player 
can be used. 

Another feature I find very inter- 
esting to the boys in spring practice 
and at the same time beneficial in 
many ways is to divide the squad up 
and play Rugby football. This sport 
improves the ball handlers and if 
anyone is interested in using the lat- 
eral pass, Rugby will develop it. At 
the same time your open-field tack- 
ling is perfected without the boys 
realizing that they are getting live 
bait fackling without experiencing 
the routine in work against dummies. 

All in all, I try to have our spring 
practice as interesting to the boys as 
possible. As a result, I find they de- 
velop an enthusiastic spirit on the 
field. At the same time, they go 
through the training we have planned 
for them and a lot of good work is 
accomplished without the hard scrim- 
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mages and work that is necessary in 
the fall. 

Put yourself in the boy’s position, 
keep him interested, keep him active, 
and if he likes the game, he will 
come along a whole lot faster and 
in the end you will have an aggres- 
sive, spirited, and fighting squad be- 
cause they like the game. 





BASKETBALL AT NORMAN 
PARK 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Scearce’s introduction of stockings 
into the Georgia junior college loop 
several years back has precipitated 
a growing demand for them in the 
conference and the Norman area. He 
contends that the snappy-striped ray- 
on regalia, which would make any 
pair of legs bear watching, is help- 
ful in low spotting for teammates 
and that it keeps down shinsplint. 
The Baptists also wear matching, 
satin-covered knee guards, with leath- 
er trimming. Their sleek surface will 
slide on a floor and the thick cush- 
ioning serves as a shock-absorber, 
preventing possible sprains and other 
injuries resulting from knee contact 
with the court, the Norman Park men- 
tor points out. The Norman boys 
wear the stockings and guards for 
practice and play. 

A recent purchase of much new 
material will have one_ traveling 
many a mile to find a club dressed 
as classily as Scearce’s fledglings. 
The next addition to the tog of the 
Garnet gladiators is on its way— 
colored leather bracelets, for quick 
identification of teammates’ arms. 

The current crop pf cagers are the 
weakest he has had at Norman. Due 
to a chronic lack of height, the 1940- 
41 hardwood polishers will be using 
a zone defense and fast break before 
too much of the season is history, 
thus camouflaging, to a great extent, 
the colorful offense of the Normans. 

Scearce is mourning the fact that 
his outfit is “off” this year in bleach- 
er attractions. No one on the aggre- 
gation is comparable to the caliber 
of Herbert Norman, the boy who 
wore black gloves in all games and 
whose magic smoothness landed him 
with another bunch of Bears at Mer- 
cer, where he is the number one per- 
former on a great outfit. And there’s 
not a semblance of another Ike How- 
ell, the old 6-foot, 10-inch center. 
now coaching at Blue Ridge, Ga., or 
other former celebrities of equal 
prominence. But, yet, the Norman 
Park quintet remains in the distinctly 
different class. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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discussion which is designed to bring 
out the errors made or observed dur- 
ing the past week by any connected 
with the game. Remarkable results 
have been obtained by these meetings 
and we expect to exert even more 
effort in perfecting them for all sec- 
tions of our state. 

Each group leader keeps a list of 
the officials residing in his section, 
showing open and closed dates for 
each official. This enables coaches of 
that section to contact only one man 
when it is necessary to locate an 
official. Most of the officials are 
selected at the group meetings and 
many schools are now selecting off- 
cials before the season begins, but 
in only a few groups do we attempt 
to have them assigned. The officials 
are selected by the coaches. 


Examinations 


All officials are required to com- 
plete the examination requirements, 
or be suspended for the following 
year. Renewal membership is not 
dependent upon any certain examina- 
tion grade. 


Rating the Officials 


Each school is required to rate the 
officials after each game. These rat- 
ing cards are sent direct to the State 
Athletic Office. At the beginning of 
each season the list of approved offi- 
cials is published; showing complete 
ratings, examination grades and the 
number of schools rating them. This 
has definitely classified our officials, 
for a rating from nine or ten schools 
will certainly give us a good idea 
of any official’s ability. Ratings are 
now becoming worthwhile to both 
schools and officials. 


Charter with National Board 


For thirteen years, we have held 
Charter with the National Association 
of Basketball Officials and have each 
year sent out representatives to their 
interpretation meeting. This not only 
gives us first hand information, but 
supplies us with accurate interpreta- 
tions and the plans of the National 
organization. Clement M. Eyler, Ten- 
nessee’s representative, and a former 
“Georgia Cracker,” is President of 
the National Association of Basket- 
ball Officials for 1940-41. A large 
number of our members are registered 
with the National Association. During 


the 1940 season, Tennessee had more 
officials registered with the Southern 
Football Officials Association than 
any other state. We are developing 
many fine young officials. 


Fees 


We do not have a minimum or 
maximum fee in either football or 
basketball. The schools’ ability to 
pay are so very different that it has 
not seemed equitable to set a fixed 
fee, at least for the present. We 
operate on the basis that all schools 
are entitled to the best possible offi- 
ciating, feeling that we are a service 
organization, knowing that men can- 
not really make money while officiat- 
ing for high schools, but that it is 
a great “hobby” which may event- 
ually enable some of our members 
to grow into the so-called “big time 
games,” where they can have even 
more fun, and perhaps have some 
extra money for Christmas or the 
Easter finery. 

In most sections of our state, we 
have found schools co-operating in 
splendid fashion with us. Our average 
fee for the entire state will compare 
favorably with other parts of the 
country. 


Booking Office 


We have not tried to operate a 
state wide booking office. It takes 
a great deal of machinery and the 
majority of the schools have not felt 
able to pay for that additional serv- 
ice. Since the various sections are 
supplied with group leaders, this has 
served as the substitute for a booking 
office. A few Conferences and leagues 
in the state are having their officials 
appointed, but it is not done through- 
out the state. 


After five years under the above 
setup, the Tennessee Approved Off- 
cials Conference would not consider 
attempting to have an organization 
of officials without having a definite 
tieup with the State Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Schools seem satisfied with 
our progress and are yearly lending 
greater assistance to the group meet- 
ings. As an officials’ Conference, we 
look upon our members as a service 
organization, contributing something 
to the betterment of athletics in our 
State, and that we are fulfilling a 
long felt need of both schools and 
officials. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE COMMISSIONER’S BULLETIN 


However, nothing prohibits an ath- 
lete from holding a job within the 
limitations prescribed by the Confer- 
ence Rules and By-Laws. 

4. Scholarship Benefits: The sti- 
pends for athletic scholarships may 
include only tuition, fees, board, 
room, books, laundry and medical 
care, together with the opportunity 
for employment within the limitations 
prescribed by the rules of the Con- 
ference. 

The holder of a special scholar- 
ship who received greater assistance 
from such scholarship than the maxi- 
mum assistance that may be legally 
provided under an athletic scholar- 
ship shall be ineligible for intercol- 
legiate athletic participation. 

5. Conference Policy: It is the de- 
clared policy of the Conference that 
no holder of an athletic scholarship, 
who is eligible to continue as a mem- 
ber of the student body of the insti- 
tution, and who has exerted his best 
efforts to win a place on the athletic 
squad, shall be deprived of the ath- 
letic scholarship he holds because his 
athletic ability is not sufficient for 
him to earn a place on an athletic 
team. 

6. Report Scholarships: Each mem- 
ber institution shall furnish to the 
Commissioner the name and address 
of each athlete applying for schol- 
arship, and report the terms and pro- 
visions of such scholarship, as, if and 
when the same is awarded by the 
institution. 

7. Report Withdrawals: When aid 
is withdrawn from the holder of an 
athletic scholarship and such student 
is dropped from the scholarship list, 
the Faculty Chairman of Athletics 
shall report the case to the Commis- 
sioner, stating the reasons for the 
withdrawal of the scholarship. 

8. Report Expenditures: Each mem- 
ber institution shall keep a complete 
and detail record of all expenditures 
made by the institution for the aid 
or assistance of athletes, and of all 
payments made for work done by 
each athlete for the institution, and 
full and complete monthly reports of 
all such expenditures and payments, 
on forms to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner, shall be filed prompt- 
ly with the Commissioner. 

9. Travel Expense: No travel ex- 
pense of any kind or nature may be 
allowed or paid to any student, ex- 
cept to prospective students visiting 
the institution, as hereinbefore stated. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


10. Tutoring: It is legal to pay 
tutoring expenses for an athlete when 
the tutor is first approved by the 
proper academic authorities. 

11. Summer School Expenses: 
Summer school expenses may be paid 
after the student has enrolled as a 
freshman, under the same regulations, 
and within the same limitations, and 
in the same manner prescribed for 
the payment of the regular session 
expenses of an athlete. 

12. Clothing: It is not legal for an 
institution, its alumni or friends, to 
furnish clothes to a student, whether 
he be in need or not, or to guarantee 
accounts in order for athletes to se- 
cure credit for clothes, or for the 
institution to promise to pay or to 
pay for the same. 

13. Medical Care: The medical care 
which may be furnished to the holder 
of an athletic scholarship shall in- 
clude only that medical care which 
is provided by the institution for 
students generally, and for injuries 
received in and illnesses traceable to 
participation in sports. 

14. Cash: No cash shall ever be 
paid to the holder of an athletic 
scholarship, except for work done in 
accordance with the rules of the Con- 
ference, but items included in the 
legal scholarship and furnished by 
others may be paid for on bills 
itemized and presented to the Ath- 
letic Department by checks payable 
to those furnishing such items. 

15. Room and/or Board Off Cam- 
pus: Rooms and/or board off the 
campus may be furnished the holder 
of an athletic scholarship, but the 
amount paid by the scholarship for 
these items must not exceed the cam- 
pus rate for similar items. 

16. Complimentary Tickets: The 
practices now obtaining at the various 
member institutions, as heretofore re- 
ported in writing to the Commis- 
sioner, in granting to athletes com- 
plimentary tickets to athletic contests 
are approved. Any proposed changes 
in these practices and methods must 
be reported to the Commissioner for 
approval by him. 

17. Postgraduate Training: No 
scholarship may be promised or given 
to athletes for professional or post- 
graduate training beyond the five- 
year period. 

III. 
EMPLOYMENT 


The recipient of an athletic scholar- 
ship is not allowed to receive from 


any source whatever (except from 
those persons on whom he is natur- 
ally dependent for support) any form 
of remuneration such as alumni or 
other contributions, loans, or grants, 
or assistance of any other nature, 
other than the stipends provided for 
such athletic scholarship as set forth 
in Article XVI, Part 3, of the Con- 
ference Rules, except compensation 
earned for work done within the 
limitations prescribed by the Confer- 
ence Rules, as follows: 

1. All employment must be in 
legitimate jobs, and the compensa- 
tion paid for work done must be 
only such compensation as is cus- 
tomarily paid for the services of one 
possessing the qualifications which 
the student possesses for such job, 
and the student must give full and 
honest return for the pay received 
therefor. 

2. The amount that may be paid 
an athlete for work done, in addition 
to the enumerated stipends stipulated 
for an athletic scholarship: 

(a) While attending school, dur- 
ing either regular or summer ses- 
sions, shall not exceed $10 per 
month; 

(b) During Christmas holidays, 
Easter holidays, and summer vaca- 
tions when not attending summer 
school during the time of employ- 
ment, if employed outside the insti- 
tution by others, whether the employ- 
ment be secured at the instance of 
the institution or solely on the initia- 
tive of the student, may exceed the 
rate of $10 per month, subject to 
the limitations prescribed in No. 1 
above. 

3. The maximum compensation for 
employment by the institution, in- 
cluding regular and summer sessions 
and vacations, shall be on the basis 
of $10 per month for the time in 
actual attendance and shall in no 
event exceed $120. 

4. During a regular session an in- 
stitution may advance to an athlete 
$10 in cash per month, although the 
student has not earned that sum dur- 
ing the month in or for which the 
said advance is made, provided the 
student does not receive more than 
$90 in cash during the session and 
he actually earns by his labor the 
amount advanced. 

5. It is illegal for any college 
representative, alumnus, interested 
friend, or other person to offer an 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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turned and the feet so placed that the 
shoulders are more or less parallel 
to the side lines. This slight move- 
ment will greatly increase the chances 
of making a clean shot, increase the 
freedom and fullness of your swing 
and will more easily allow you to 
direct the ball in any direction. 

Second, is the matter of grips: 
There are many different ways of 
gripping the racket for the various 
strokes and keeping within reason it 
does not make too much difference 
iust which grip is used. I always 
make it a point in instructing not to 
change the grip of my pupils unless 
I feel it to be so far off that it affects 
the proper execution of the stroke in 
question. I shall certainly recommend 
specific grips to you, but just as 
certainly I want you to understand 
that a slight alteration of these grips 
is not necessarily a mistake on your 
part. Follow this advice carefully 
and with this knowledge in mind, 
determine on a grip most comfortable 
to yourself. 

Now to forehand ground strokes, 
and in particular the forehand drive. 
Have you your racket at hand? If 
so, you can more easily follow these 
instructions. Hold your racket by 
the throat with your left hand as if 
it were standing on edge—the handle 
pointing about toward your waist and 
parallel to the ground. That’s it.— 
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Now imagine the handle to be the 
hand of your best friend and shake 
hands with it. The edge of your hand 
should fit comfortably against the 
leather butt at the end of the racket. 
Keep your fingers well spread and 
the thumb around the handle. The 
big joint of your thumb should now 
be a little to the left of the center of 
the handle. Now, holding the racket 
at arms’ length, move your arm 
back and forth from the shoulder for 
a foot or two in each direction. Keep 
your wrist firm—keep it straight. 
You should feel that now you merely 
have an arm that is about two feet 
longer than usual. Take another look 
—how does it feel—comfortable? If 
it doesn’t fit your hand too well, 
move the hand a fraction to the left 
—not too much! Feel better? Take 
a look at your wrist—be sure it is 
straight. If it is, the racket should 
be about parallel to the ground. Keep 
your grip on the handle firm at all 
times. 

Now we are ready for the actual 
mechanics on the court. Our regular 
back court position will be about 
two or three feet behind the baseline, 
and in the middle of the court. All 
of you well know, if you have played 
but a bit, how much easier it is to 
come forward to execute a_ stroke 
than to back up. Hence this position. 
If we are drawn out of this position 


and we are not ready for our advance 
to the net, we must regain this posi- 
tion at once—this is “home” for us 
while playing. 

We are now awaiting the shot of 
our opponent. We stand facing him, 
feet spread, knees bent slightly, racket 
held across the body with the fore- 
hand grip and supporter at the throat 
by the left hand. 

Here comes the ball and to our 
forehand side. Watch the ball like 
a hawk. Watch it every minute. The 
very second we know on which side 
the ball is to be taken, we start our 
back swing. Back goes our arm from 
the shoulder as we turn sideways to 
the net. We have the average ball 
here now—one that bounces just 
where we like it most—waist high. 
We have our arm back now about 
as far as it will comfortably reach, 
about in line with the ball. The ball 
bounces and we begin the forward 
part of our swing. We are now com- 
ing to what is probably the most 
important part of the stroke. We 
shall always attempt to begin the 
forward part of our swing just a 
bit below the height at which we 
intend to strike the ball. We swing 
forward and up to meet the ball 
about opposite our own waist. Keep 
the wrist firm throughout the forward 
part of the swing—keep it firm. We 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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athlete, or any member of his family, 
a job to induce such athlete to attend 
any particular institution, except a 
job for such student at the institu- 
tion paying not more than $10 per 
month as authorized by the Confer- 
ence Rules and By-Laws. 


6. Work may be secured for mem- 
bers of athletic teams by members 
of the athletic staffs. 


7. The promise of a job after 
graduation may not be used to in- 
duce an athlete to enroll or to con- 
tinue as a student in any member 
institution. 


IV. 
ELIGIBILITY 


1. Scholarship: Each institution is 
the sole judge of its entrance require- 
ments and of the academic attain- 
ments of its students. There is no 
uniform stipulation as to the number 
of hours an athlete must carry to 
satisfy the Conference requirement 
for eligibility. The eligibility quali- 
fications of an athlete are dependent 
upon the requirements of each insti- 
tution, subject to the provisions of 
Rule V of the By-Laws of the Con- 


ference. 


2. Interpretation of Rule V—(3): 
The accepted interpretation of Rule 
V—(3) is that the rule requires that 
a full two semesters, or three quar- 
ters, must constitute the period re- 
ferred to as “preceding year,” but 
that these semesters, or quarters, need 
not necessarily be consecutive and 
need not immediately precede the 
year in which the student is a can- 
didate for participation, but that the 
full two semesters or three quarters 
should elapse after any former period 
used in the qualification for eligi- 
bility in former participation. Work 
done at the summer school may be 
counted to make up the percentage 
of work required to be passed to be 
eligible for athletic participation. 


3. Interpretations of Rule VII— 
Junior College Transfers: 


(a) An athlete in the high school 
department of a junior college, but 
never in the college division, trans- 
fers to a member institution, such 
student is immediately eligible for 
intercollegiate competition as a fresh- 
man. He is eligible for three years’ 
varsity participation and this is true 


although he played on the junior 
college team, provided he was in the 
high school department of the junior 
college at the time he played. 

(b) An athlete who transfers from 
a junior college, where he played 
two years of junior college football, 
but from which junior college he did 
not graduate, has two years of inter- 
collegiate competition after one year’s 
residence over the period of five years 
from the date of his matriculation as 
a junior college student. 

(c) An athlete who has played two 
years or more of junior college foot- 
ball, and has graduated from the 
junior college, is eligible for two 
years of college competition. 

(d) The five-year period for a 
player who has played on a junior 
college team dates from the date of 
his matriculation as a junior college 
student. 


(e) A student who has done 1! 
years of junior college work. who 
then attends a Southeastern Confer- 
ence college for one semester, or for 
a summer school session, and there 
earns credits which are recognized 
by the junior college, and who then 
transfers these credits to the junior 
college, and who is then graduated 
by the junior college, is immediately 
eligible for intercollegiate athletic 
competition. 

(f) A junior college student who 
has played one year football at a 
junior college, and enters a South- 
eastern Conference institution after 
graduation from junior college, is 
eligible for three years of intercol- 
legiate competition within the five- 
year period. 
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Almost as scarce as his name would 
imply, J. B. is only 26 years old and 
is one of the youngest college head 
coaches in the game. When he was 
setting the nets to simmering at East- 
ern, he was the smallest college bas- 
keteer in the South. This “mighty 
atom of athletics” is a versatile piece 
of humanity, and he can take on 
more, in proportion to size, than any- 
one around him. 

He teaches a full schedule of class- 
es, directs an intramural athletic pro- 
gram, coaches baseball and girls’ bas- 
ketball, referees numerous contests, 
plays baseball and basketball, maps 
all schedules, is field representative 
for the school, and leader of the 
Park Baptist 
Union. Even this long list probably 


Norman Training 
omits some of his varied activity. 
Scearce is a student of athletics. 
He is the author of a book on physi- 
cal education for rural schools. The 
little man is particularly interested 
in geography and history, which 
probably explains why his teams are 
coming to be the most widely trav- 
eled in the loop, visiting all places 
of special interest on their tours. This 
session he originated a fall baseball 
program for his varsity nine, who 
easily swept a series with their arch 
association rival, Abraham Baldwin, 
who beat them out in 10 innings for 
the state championship last spring. 
The Norman tutor thinks Georgia 
athletes are as good as can be found 
anywhere. He has a very high opin- 
ion of junior college basketball in 
Georgia. Part of this is based on the 
sensational record of his Bear boys 
with senior college competition. Out 
of a large number of higher institu- 
tions played during his regime, only 
twice have the Baptists bowed. “Kid” 
Scearce rates the Tennessee Wesleyan 
team of this season as the best junior 
college club he has ever seen. 
Scearce coached one year at Jen- 
kins, Ky., before coming to Georgia. 
Following her graduation in 1938, he 
married the star member of his first 


girls’ team at Norman, Miss Lois 
Harrell. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
TENNIS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


hit the ball with this firm wrist and 
with a flat racket face. That is, the 
racket face is perpendicular to the 
ground. As we do this, our weight 
shifts from the back, or right foot, 
to the left foot, thus giving us much 
more power without working the arm 
a bit harder. Do not stop the swing 
upon hitting the ball. Follow through 
as far as you can toward the point 
you have directed the ball, and follow 
through slightly above the spot the 
ball was hit. This motion of hitting 
upward as well as forward will im- 
part some top or forward spin to 
the ball, which in turn makes the 
ball drop a bit more quickly, thus 
giving us a greater margin of safety, 
especially when hitting hard. 

Let us review the outstanding 
points. Always begin your swing 
slightly below the spot you intend 
to strike the ball—we swing forward 
and up to meet the ball, with a flat 
racket and tight wrist. We follow 
through as far as possible in the 
direction we wish the ball to go, and 
this full follow through is up. This 
is our drive—a drive that possesses 
some top spin—the drive upon which 
your game should be built. 

In closing, let me add four maxims 
that apply not only to the forehand 
drive, but to all strokes. 

(1) Learn to drive correctly. 

(2) Learn to drive steadily. 

(3) Learn to drive with accuracy. 

(4) Learn to drive with speed. 

That is the proper order in which 
to treat all tennis strokes—do not put 
speed above accuracy or accuracy 
above steadiness —do not develop 
steadiness at the cost of correct form. 
Finally remember this, THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SOUND 
GROUNDSTROKES. 





SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
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form a gridiron practice field for the 
freshmen. 

The crack swimming team trains 
in a $75,000 outdoor swimming pool. 
There are two gymnasiums, the lar- 
ger serving as the basketball court 
for the varsity, and the smaller as a 
training site for the boxers and gen- 
eral run of the student body. 

Setting beside the dormitories are 
a dozen tennis courts, both clay and 
concrete, and a number of handball 
courts. In addition, there are two 
fenced in clay courts for varsity prac- 
tice. 


PASSING 
(Continued from Page 6) 
11. Passing hints. 


a. The first fundamental to 
learn is that of handling the 
ball. 


b. In receiving pass go to meet 
it. Maybe at an angle. Then 
straighten out. 


ce. Do not pass to a man going 
away from you. 


d. Pass across floor. Less apt to 
be intercepted. 


e. Time your passes. Don’t 
throw wild. 


f. Pass to the waist line. Easily 
handled. You then can drib- 
ble, pass, pivot or shoot with- 
out adjusting the ball. 


g. Pass to position where team 
mate can get it. 


h. Do not telegraph pass. 


i. Drill. Line up 6 men, 3 ona 
side, and have them pass ac- 
cording to above fundamen- 
tals. 
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Prompt and careful handling 
of all 


Domestic and Athletic 
laundry 


KNIGHT LAUNDRY 


“Crystal Clear Cleaners” 


1550 Piedmont Ave., N. E. 
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From... 


Down Argentine Way 


CAME THE WOOLS 
FOR THESE LUXURIOUS 


Pan-American 


SHETLANDS 


Tailored by Hart Schaffner 
and Marx 


Soft, silky, luxurious wool 
from the Argentine and 
strong, tough wool from 
Chile — account for the un- 
usual qualities of our new 
Pan-American Shetlands. 


We believe they’re without 
equal today at the unusually 
low price of 


$35 
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Restore to Jashion... 


the loveliness of your diamonds with smart new settings 
through the skilled remounting service of Claude S. Bennett. 


Your old-fashioned ring, brooch, bracelet, or whatnot can 
be made into an exquisite ring . . . any needed diamonds 
to complete the ring you desire can be supplied by us at 


moderate cost. 


We Invite your Club Account 
Payments as low as $5 a month 


Beautiful mountings in platinum, white and natural gold — $15 


to any amount you wish to invest. 


Claude S&S Bennett 


INC. 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
207 Peachtree o Atlanta 
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